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Heraldry over Gateway, Cartliusian Convent, near Burgos. 


HERALDIC DRAWING AND ITS ADAPTATION. 
By J. D. Crace 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 21st March 1898. 


FEW words of apology seem necessary at starting. What I originally undertook to 

do this evening was to read a very short Paper on “ Heraldic Drawing,” to follow 

a Mr. Birch’s much more important Paper; and I had proposed to myself that I 

would endeavour, in fifteen or twenty minutes, to point out some of the qualities which, in 

my judgment, should distinguish good heraldic drawing, and to illustrate these by a selection 

of actual drawings by masters of the art. Unfortunately, Mr. Birch’s health has interfered 

with the performance of his larger share in the task. Finding myself, therefore, late in the 

day, called upon to extend somewhat the intended area of my subject, [ must ask your 
indulgence if the matter be more loosely strung together than I could have wished. 

In any form of art, to produce the due effect, the artist must be quite clear what it is 
that he aims at; what task does he set himself; to what sense or sentiment does he appeal. 
Half the failures in art arise from indecision or confusion of mind in the artist as to the 
method by which he wants his work to appeal to another mind—to impress the spectator. 
There are, of course, ways innumerable in art for making this appeal from mind to mind— 
from one man’s hand to another’s eye; but it is only to be made successfully when the means 
taken bear due proportion to the result intended-—that is, to the particular effect to be pro- 
duced on the spectator. 

For this reason the expression of deep pathos is encumbered rather than assisted by 
complexity of grouping or great elaboration of colour: these are too sensuous, too disturbing. 
Simple lines and a simple scheme of colour leave the mind freer to admit, in its full signi- 
ficance, the appeal which produces a thrill of emotion. Take, for example, the picture which 
among all modern works is still perhaps the most sincerely emotional. I mean Millais’ 
“Huguenot.” ‘The lines of the composition are almost gaunt in their simplicity, and the 
general colour scheme is extraordinarily bold and direct. All the wonderful detail of the 
background cannot disturb it, so powerfully are the dark figures brought out as if against an 
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Indian shawl. The interest, the emotion, are secured with the first glance; and thereafter 
the eye wanders over the ivy-leaves, and the brick wall with its lichens, only to come back to 
the pale, upturned face, and be moved anew by its beauty and its tragedy. The exquisite 
detail then serves to encourage the eye to linger on the picture and to dwell on its pathos. 
From such a work to the drawing of heraldic devices seems a long step indeed; yet one 
leading principle applies to both in a degree; it is the necessity of recognising what you have 
to say, and how to say it simply and directly. In the case of the picture the appeal is to the 
emotions and sensibilities first, and to the senses afterwards; with the heraldic device the 


FIG. 1, FIG, 2. 

DESIGNS FOR STAINED-GLAs= IN WESTMINSTER PALACE, BY A. PUGIN, 
appeal is neither to sensibilities nor emotions, but to a simple intelligence, to be rapidly 
understood. It is no more to be considered pictorial than is a mason’s mark or a letter of 
the alphabet ; and its purpose is in a degree similar, for it is to be so combined with other 
devices as to convey information in a very brief and direct way. The eagles, lions, roses, or 
fleurs-de-lys of heraldry are not to be thought of as pictorial illustrations of the animal or 
vegetable creation, but as symbols, generally not even emblems; as much symbols as alpha 
and omega. 

For, after all, the alphabet itself is but an example of symbolic representation from 
some of the same or similar objects as those which serve the herald as ‘‘ charges ’”’ ; but, their 
purpose having been gradually changed from the suggestion of form to the suggestion of 
sound, the original representation has been so whittled and pruned away as to leave only 
what may convey its sound meaning to the eye in an instant—a flash of time. 
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Of course, all symbolic representation implies some previous knowledge in the spectator, 
just as a printed notice implies the ability to read in the persons for whom it is intended. 
Obviously, however, it needs much less training and less intelligence to recognise the limited 
meaning of a symbolic device than to put together the same limited meaning of a group of 
letters arranged into, say, three words. We may certainly assume that, before the days of 
School Boards, many a thirsty tramp could tell that the house he was approaching was called 
“The Red Lion”’ when he could not read a single one of the ten gold letters which were 


DESIGNS FOR STAINED-GLASS IN WESTMINSTER PALACE, BY A. W. PUGIN, 


inscribed immediately below the effigy on the sign-board. The tramp may never have seen a 
real lion; indeed, it is pretty certain that, before railroads, not one Englishman in a thousand 
had seen a real lion ; but it is safe to say that there was not one Englishman in a thousand 
who would not know that the sort of lion which he saw painted red on that swinging board 
meant that beer was sold in that house, and that the house itself must be known as ‘“ The 
Red Lion.” They would know this if they could not read; and if they could read, they 
would know it before they were near enough or had time to read the inscription. That 
is one illustration of the value of the conventional or symbolic representation of the heraldic 
“charge’’ in conveying certain limited information at a glance. But we may easily find 
modern equivalents for the heraldic “ ordinaries,” that is to say, the coloured division of the 
shield. There are plenty of persons who, with a fine contempt for most things ancient, would 
describe heraldry as ‘out of date,” “antiquated nonsense.” Now | would take the sporting 
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« bookmaker ” as the type of person with as small a share of reverence for anything out of a 
stable as can easily be found. Yet on the course he finds the “ ordinaries”’ of the jockey’s 
jacket a most convenient means of ascertaining, at a glance, the position of the favourite he 
has bet against, or of the particular outsider whose success may line his pocket. Of course, 
flags, whether for signalling or for distinction, are actually heraldic. These all go to show 
how heraldry serves to give, at a glance, certain distinct information. The extent of the 
information to be conveyed by any form of heraldic device varies, of course, immensely. The 
traveller by Great Western express glances up at Windsor Castle, and knows that the Queen 
is there, because the Standard waves over the tower. A yacht lies halfa mile from the shore ; 
but we can see her white ensign, and know she is of the Royal Yacht Squadron. The captain 
of the great steamer coming up the bend by Tilbury Fort belongs to the Naval Reserve, for 
she flies the blue ensign. Her other flags inform the initiated of many other important facts 
concerning her. Just in the same way personal heraldry conveys to those who care to 
know them personal facts, which may be of wide interest, but can hardly fail to be of some. 
A few years ago a friend of mine bought a small folding ivory retable, of fourteenth-century 
workmanship, closed by a small silver clasp. On the clasp were two little shields, with just 
enough enamel remaining to enable the bearing to be traced. While showing me this new 
treasure my friend said, ‘“‘ How it would add to the interest to know whose it was!"’ A not 
very long search revealed the name of the owner of the first shield, his identity being made 
clear by the arms of his wife’s family on the other shield. They had shared this little ‘ aid 
to devotion.” The shields were so small that only very expressive conventionalism could 
have made the “charges” legible. There is a picture in the Devonshire Collection which had 
always been called a “ Van Eyck” till a few years ago, when a careful critic ascertained for 
whom it had been painted (by Hans Memling) by the little shields in the architectural 
canopies. In decorative heraldry, whether architectural or other, extreme clearness of 
expression is required ; the more so that frequently the examples are distant from the eye, or 
in positions where other forms more important to the composition must be so rendered as to 
claim the first attention. The details have also sometimes to conform to cramped and 
difficult spaces; and in his adaptation of the form to the space the true artist is soon recog- 
nised, whether in heraldic or in pictorial decoration. I shall have occasion to refer to this 
again, but will ask you to notice the “ De Bohun” swan, adapted to narrow tracery, in illus- 
tration of this difticulty overcome [fig. 1]. 

I just now alluded to the close relationship between the symbolic design of heraldic 
charges and the less direct forms used in expressing ideas by writing. It is much closer than 
may appear at first sight. I have no doubt that if we had this evening had the advantage 
of hearing Mr. Birch on his side of the subject, he would have told us to look back to the 
remote times of Egyptian art, and to see how each member of the long lines of kings or 
queens of the various dynasties can be distinguished by the ‘*‘ cartouche ” bearing the symbols 
of that sovereign. That “cartouche,” repeated on the cornice of a temple, was almost as 
heraldic as the shield repeated on the cresting of an English monument; and its object was 
virtually identical. 

The animal devices on the obelisks or temples of Egypt were drawn with a truth and 
expression which the best heraldic artist may envy. For concise, expressive, conventional 
drawing, the hawks, owls, vultures, geese, ducks, wasps, beetles, and other objects of creation 
used as symbols on the monuments of Egypt, graven more than three thousand years ago, 
have never been surpassed, and should be well studied by the heraldic draughtsman. It is 
true that they were used to convey the sense of words or sounds ; but it must also be remem- 
bered that they were used to convey certain information during many centuries when writing 
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was also in use for other requirements. For monumental purposes the well-rccognised 
symbol conveyed the idea more promptly. The royal emblem, the cobra, meant something 
quite unmistakable to the king’s subjects; nor was it difficult for a 
people who yearly saw the beetles on the Nile banks, propelling uphill, 
with infinite care, the little mud ball which contained their eggs, lest 
these be drowned by the rising waters, to associate that symbol with 
the care of Providence for the soul—the unseen life. Of course, the 
one important thing is that the object which represents the idea shall 
be so drawn as to be promptly recognised ; and 
the art of conventionalising is the art of selecting 
the points which are most characteristic, leaving 
other details to be filled in or not according to 
circumstances. It is useless, or even harmful, 
whether in ornament or heraldry, to multiply detail 
when it is itself lost, and perhaps even confuses the 
form. ‘That is best designed which best fulfils its en esiereece. 
purpose at the distance—or under the conditions 
—in which it is intended to be seen. On the other 
hand, where the device is not in a distant position, 
or is associated with other matter intended for 
deliberate inspection, more detail and even more 
PIG. 5.—HASTINGS BRASS oy (1287 
(cirea 1350), FUSING realism seem permissible, if not actually demanded. 
; On this account, in such a case as the design of 
a book-plate there seems fair ground for ample detail, and an approach to “ naturalism ”’ 
in the drawing and of a playfulness in the treatment if the nature of the design otherwise 
admit of it, for the book is intended for close and leisurely 
inspection. A certain freedom in the general treatment, 
even to the extent of being fanciful (so that the essential Oas Wapen der Pfalegra- 
meaning is preserved), seems reasonable on the page of a ucfehafft ber Reine. 
book, when quite inadmissible in the more austere conditions 
of architectural decoration, always remembering that the 
object represented should be as far as possible unmistakable. 
The endeavour to be quaint has sometimes led to the artist 
leaving the spectator in doubt as to what animal he has 
intended to suggest. This should never be. That cannot 
be good art from any point of view. It reminds me of the 
difficulty which befell an amateur sketching society, as 
related to me by one of its lady members. Some six or 
eight ladies formed a little society for sketching from nature. 
Their sketches were first to be sent to their professional 
instructor for his criticism, and then to be circulated from 
one to the other, mutual comment being invited, to be 
inscribed on the back of each sketch. On one the instructor 
wrote, “‘ The landscape is fairly done, but the cow is out of 
drawing!”’ The next critic wrote, “ Surely it is a horse!” 
The next, more impatient, wrote, “ Any one might see that 
it is a donkey.” But the next member, happening to meet the author of the sketch before 
writing her criticism, asked her what animal she had put in the foreground of her last 
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sketch, and received the reply that it was a “rabbit.” I am afraid that that amateur will 
never succeed at heraldry. 

There have, however, not been wanting men, during the last fifty years, who have 
successfully grasped the problem of sound conventional drawing as applied to heraldry, and 
fortunately their number increases. Perhaps it is still more important that appreciation of 
what constitutes good heraldic design has found its way into the headquarters of heraldry. 
I hardly think it would be fair to the Heralds’ College to blame them for shortcomings in 
design, when in fact they only represented a decadence of public taste and perception which 
was general ; but, being an old public institution, they have taken a long time in coming round. 
It is difficult, after looking at some of the Heralds’ College grants of the last twenty years, to 
remember that such work as that for which | show the cartoons on these walls to-night was 
executed in stained-glass at Westminster Hall and Palace, and visible to the public more 
than forty-five vears ago. If I hardly feel justified in selecting the names of living men, I 
may at any rate acclaim some of those who are gone, though within our own time—Wille- 
ment, Pugin, John Powell, James West, Clement Heaton, and William Burges. The first 
named at least recognised the merit of the old work, and did much to call attention to it. 
The other five were splendid draughtsmen, and all in their several ways real artists. 

But, so far as heraldic art was concerned, Pugin was facile princeps. His ready mind, 
full of resource, grasped the facts and conditions at a glance ; and the extraordinary rapidity 
of his hand enabled him to put his ideas into shape, while another man would have 
been formulating them. Hence the amazing amount of splendidly designed heraldry which 
we possess in the Houses of Parliament. I doubt if there is any heraldic glass of any time 
equal in point of design and arrangement to that at Westminster ; and, thanks to the courtesy 
of Messrs. Hardman, I am able to show you some of the original drawings from which it was 
executed. It is not possible now to distinguish how much is the work of Pugin himself, and 
how much that of his pupil and son-in law, John Powell. Let them share the honours of these 
beautiful drawings, executed with much delicate and faithful care, in spite of the pressure 
and worry attendant on the carrying out of this vast work at Westminster. It has often been 
assumed that Pugin’s work was all grotesquely Medieval. But I put it to you that these 
creatures—these heraldic beasts-—are drawn with such a true artistic instinct that, were the 
accessory detail eliminated, the animals themselves might, with trifling alterations, take their 
places in Renaissance or Classic surroundings without exhibiting any marked incongruity [figs. 
1, 2, 3, 4]. 

The late Clement Heaton was also a very able heraldic draughtsman— generally for glass— 
and infused much spirit into his animals. His firm have kindly lent me some of his cartoons ; 
but these hardly do him justice. 

James West, again, was a clever and rapid heraldic draughtsman. He executed much 
decorative heraldry for my father (who was himself a keen herald), and drew many excellent 
book-plates. Some of his designs are on the walls. 

As you well know, William Burges delighted in heraldry as in armour. So good a 
draughtsman, and so learned an archeologist, could not fail to make his heraldry interesting 
and often original. He had too sincere an admiration for Greek art, as well as for his 
beloved “ thirteenth century,” to disregard truth to natureas a foundation in design. It was 
in his application of it that he was too much a medivalist, and I think perhaps he forced the 
“quaint” side of Medieval art too much on the attention. For all that, what he touched he 
made interesting. 

I said in the beginning of this Paper that it was of the first importance that the artist 
should be in no doubt about his own meaning. Perhaps no one subject has, from this point 
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of view, tripped up so many designers as the heraldic helm and crest. It is amusing, yet 
almost sad, to see how completely the heraldic painter of the last century in this country lost 
all idea of what he was supposed to represent. Of what were the relations between the helm, 
the crest, the wreath or torse, and the mantling, he seems to have had no idea—not a 
suspicion. Yet the heralds must have known, or had the means of knowing, all the time. 

Although the subject has been dealt with in preceding Papers, I shall venture to touch on 
it again, because it has so often been a stumbling-block to the heraldic draughtsman. 

I suppose that even those who have bungled the matter most have at least known that 
the crest was meant to sur- 
mount the helmet—its very 
name infers that much. But 
how was the crest attached, 
and what have the mantling 
and the wreath to do with 
it ? 

The mantling was obvi- 
ously intended to shelter the 
wearer of the helmet from the 
sun and weather. Obviously 
also, it could not be put on 
after the crest was fixed in 
place. The convenient way, 
then, would often be to attach 
the crest to the cloth which 
formed the mantling, and 
which, being placed in posi- 
tion, was laced or sewn to the 
helmet through the small 
holes provided for the purpose. 
The wreath, then, was placed 
over the mantling and con- 
fined it evenly to the helmet, 
and it also, no doubt, was 
made secure and laced to the 
steel. 

The attachment of the crest to the cloth alone would hardly have been sufficient for a 
large or high crest, which was therefore also laced to the steel through holes in the top, 
similar to those already mentioned as lower down, or sometimes affixed by a spike. In the 
case of nobles a small coronet or jewelled band took the place of the twisted wreath. The 
crest on its mantling, which is kept close by “ wreath” or coronet, is now secure. I show 
you a rough home-made model with a toy crest thus mounted, and which I will take apart, 
the better to explain the purpose and object of each part. 

The cloth or mantling varied much in shape, which depended chiefly on the fashion of 
the day. The jagged form may have originated in accident, or may have been in part due to 
the necessity of dividing the lower edge when it was lengthened, or possibly from its having 
been made of skins—I believe it was often partly of leather. But it must be remembered 
that in the fifteenth century the cloak itself was often worn with a jagged edge. 

There is a brass in Elsing Church, Norfolk, where the mantling is cut off plain, and even 
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with the lower edge of the helm, the front edge being turned back and buttoned over, like the 
skirts of the old uniforms [fig.5|. In this ease the crest is a bull’s head, and the neck is drawn 
quite on to the helmet, and finished only with a sort of hair fringe. More frequently the 
cloth falls to a simple point with a tassel behind, the lower edge being slightly scalloped, as 
in the well-known “ Harsick” brass in South Acre Church | fig. 6); both these are of the time of 
Edward Ill. By following the crest and mantling from its simpler to its more elaborate 
forms, the artist will understand what arrangement he has to deal with, and can vary or 
develop it ornamentally at his pleasure, without making nonsense of the several parts. . 

In the later sixteenth and following century the origin of the mantling was duly 
indicated, but it was elaborated often into a deise scroll foliage. These elaborate scroll 
forms of the mantling or lambrequin were much atfected by the Germans, who have, however, 
always maintained a love of heraldic device; and indeed, in the most important of their 
recent public buildings in Berlin—the new Parliament House--the principal front is orna- 
mented with two fine heraldic panels, in which the shields are combined with sculpture of 
very high artistic merit. They were well illustrated in the Builder of 10th August 1895. 

The drawing of the charges in old German heraldry is very free and spirited [see fig. 7]. 

Spain is perhaps the country in which heraldry was most boldly and freely used for the 
decoration of architecture. Not infrequently the whole wall space between the flanking 
towers of a city gate is occupied by the royal arms, as at Burgos. In one case—at Toledo— 
such a space is entirely occupied by the Imperial Eagle of Charles V., carved with extra- 
ordinary vigour and effect. The space cannot be less than twenty feet square [see figs. 8, 9]. 

Magnificent cloths of state, embroidered with the arms and badges in gold and colour on 
silk oy velvet grounds, were also in use in Spain, and must have added much to the effect of 
any state ceremonial; and in Spain, perhaps, more than anywhere, ceremonial was a matter 
of no little importance. Such decorations are hardly likely to be exhibited in connection with 
family functions in these days ; but there are municipal and other public ceremonials when 
a really fine heraldic cloth would make a much more imposing background to a royal or 
municipal group than is usually presented by the extemporaneous and tawdry finery which is 
ordinarily the expedient on these occasions. If each of our great cities kept a really fine 
embroidered cloth of state, and a few suitable accessories, ready to be used on the oceasion of 
roval visits, opening of assizes, laying of foundation stones, and similar functions, to which 
it is customary to impart some ceremonial form, the function itself would gain in picturesque 
dignity ; and the cost would, in the long run, be less than what is now expended spasmodically 
on temporary rubbish. 

The fact is that well-drawn and well-coloured heraldry, where it can be used without 
suggestion of ostentation, really affords a very effective means of introducing some brilliancy 
of colour in positions where such brilliancy is demanded, whether for decorative effect or for 
the concentration of attention. 

In decorative effect how valuable, for instance, is the blazoned shield in the boss at the 
intersections of rib-vaulting, or on the hammer-beam of a timber roof, or, again, in some of 
those high chimney-pieces which Mr. Gotch instanced [Vol. IV. p. 265}. The heraldic device 
affords the architect or the decorator just that ready escape from the monotonous, or the too 
“oeneral’? and impersonal, of which he is so often in want. And, if only he deals with it 
carefully and with spirit, the opportunity for its use need not be confined to one feature or 
one material. I have in the room examples of Pugin’s adaptation of heraldry to several 
purposes, and I also exhibit here one sketch design by him for a complete genealogical tree, as 
the decoration of a large wall panel for the late Earl Somers. 

To sum up, in drawing heraldry the essentials are first a clear apprehension of the general 
principles, so as not to drift into heraldic blunders or confusion. Secondly, very distinct ideas 
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of the original forms and meaning of the things to be drawn. Thirdly, a frank acceptance of 
the conventional, so far as that means simplification and direct expression. And, I think I 
might add, as a fourth requirement, attention to the conditions and surroundings whether of 
style or position ; the avoidance of needless exaggeration of the grotesque, which may easily 
be carried beyond the point at which it is countenanced by difficulties of material or other 
conditions ; and, finally, a care to make your symbolic writing legible to the future reader. 


Note sy Mr. Georce W. Eve, Author of Decorative Heraldry. 


The influence of architecture on book-plates is extensively visible in the composition of the 
designs as well as in the treatment of their component parts. This is evident in the earliest 
examples no less than in their successors down to the present time, when works of this kind 
are the subjects of so much artistic effort. And such influence might well be expected when 
we remember that the heraldry with which they were principally concerned had found its 
most permanent expression in the adornments of buildings and monuments. 

Putting on one side interiors and other views which are frankly architectural, and con- 
fining ourselves to heraldic design, we find this influence in the first armorial plate yet 
discovered: that which marked the books which were given by Hildebrand Brandenburg to 
the Monastery of Buxheim about 1480. It is reproduced in the introduction to Egerton 
Castle’s English Book-plates, and consists of a shield of arms supported by an angel, a 
conyentional design that is familiar in Gothic ornamentation, as may be seen, for instance, in 
the screen of Henry Y.’s chantry at Westminster Abbey. 

Another point of interest consists in the use of the panel. In the sixteenth century, so 
distinguished for fine heraldic work, which was characterised by great freedom and strength, 
the value of a panel as a basis of design was soon recognised, and the works of Sebald Beham, 
Virgil Solis, and others, executed in this form, were carried out as completely as if they were, 
in fact, designs for the sculptured wall decoration which had suggested them. Albert Durer 
and his school also show in their armorial work a consciousness of their architectural sur- 
roundings, but in a somewhat different manner; for although they were generally content 
with bold treatment of the heraldic facts (without any special imitation of a carved panel), 
columns and arches (which were sometimes of vines) were frequently introduced in the back- 
ground. In the elaborate compositions of Jost Amman, with their columns, canopies, and 
tablets, we have a still more extensive use of architectural details, with the sculpturesque 
feeling strongly evident. All the Little Masters sccin to have, more or less, thought of 
heraldry as something to be painted or sculptured on a wall or monument. 

The treatment of the armorials themselves was greatly modified by the influence of the 
sculptures; and coats of arms represented in high relief largely superseded the flatly 
depicted shields of the earlier work; that which was a necessity of carved work being 
imitated in engraving and in painting. The simple mantling of the illuminated manuscripts, 
with its nearer relation to the actual helm-covering, was supplanted by the complications of 
the later form, and became assimilated to the elaborate Gothic ornament which doubtless 
suggested the development. This form of mantling was, of course, first used in the carvings 
themselves, and of these there are well-known examples which do not need to be named. 
Even in Direr’s “ Coat of Arms with a cock,’ in which the cloth-like treatment attempts a 
representation of a sort of actual mantle, the intertwining parts follow the suggestion of the 
Gothic. The more purely ornamental form was, however, the general one, and however 
admirably and gracefully it might be designed, it always retained, in the quality of its flow, 
something of the solidity of the sculptured stone. 
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DISCUSSION OF MR. CRACE’S PAPER. 


Professor Arrcutson, R.A., President, in the Chair. 


Mr. J. ALFRED GOTCH [F.), F.S.A., in 
proposing a very cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
Crace for his valuable Paper, and for bringing 
together so delightful a series of examples to 
illustrate it, said that there had been of late years 
a considerable spread of the desire for heraldry 
and for the use of heraldry, and it was most 
desirable that architects should be able to represent 
it well. The interest of heraldry did not consist in 
a multiplicity of quarterings, which appeared to 
him to be a vain desire for self-glorification, but in 
the beautiful rendering of the simpler forms of 
family arms—not a mass of unintelligible decora- 
tion, but a design suitable to the place it occupied, 
and easily read at a distance. People were largely 
in the hands of the officials connected with this 
particular art—namely, the Heralds’ College ; and 
one watched with much satisfaction the greatly 
improved methods now being followed in that 
institution. Some ninety years ago the kind 
of arms they granted were absolutely impossible 
of decorative interpretation. Take an elaborate 
battle scene. How could that be represented 
decoratively, with its vast amount of detail? Or 
take the well-known instance of the gentleman 
who had contrived to represent the Lord’s Prayer 
on a threepenny-piece, and who, when he had a 
coat of arms granted to him, wished that to form 
the principal charge! How was it possible to 
represent the Lord’s Prayer in the size of a three- 
penny-piece in a decorative manner ?* He was 
therefore glad to know that many officials of the 
Heralds’ College had not only a desire for better 
forms, but the ability to present them, and in 
course of time even greater improvements might 
be expected. One quality of heraldry necessarily 
inherent in it was vigour, because all heraldic 
creatures belonged to the male sex. One never 
saw a lioness represented, for instance; but 
always lions. The only female—if female it could 
be called—represented in heraldry was a mer- 
maid. For preferring the male they had Spenser’s 
authority, for he drew the distinction between 
things which were mortal, imperfect, feminine, and 
things which were perfect, immortal, masculine! 
Another aspect of heraldry, also of considerable 
interest, was how to impart interest to common- 
place objects. It might be said to be comparatively 
easy to draw an interesting lion or an interesting 
pig. One of the designs by Pugin, illustrated in 
Mr. Crace’s Paper, showed a pig of a most in- 

* This instance is quoted in books on heraldry, but since 
making these remarks I have, by the courtesy of Mr. 
Everard Green, Rouge Dragon, seen the actual grant of 
arms to the gentleman who wrote on the threepenny-bit. 
The legend is wrong. The coin does not appear in the 
arms, nor in its accessories. The decd is commemorated 
in a inore indirect way—by a Bible bearing a (heraldic) 
plate, and a dove with a quill in its beak. These are borne 
by way of crest, and not in the shield.—J. A. G. 


teresting kind. But when one had to draw a 
porridge pot, or a wheel even, the thing was not 
quite so easy. One of the exhibits, the Spanish 
cloth of State, showed how that difficulty might 
be got over. The lower quartering on the right- 
hand side represented a wheel in perspective in 
a very simple, pleasing, and graceful manner, 
and to represent a wheel in perspective would 
not strike one as being easy to do in anything 
but a very commonplace manner. With regard 
to the mantling, several examples on the 
screen showed that the old designers always 
recognised that mantling had two sides of different 
colours, and the strips into which they divided 
their mantling were twisted and turned so that 
the white and the other colour balanced each 
other satisfactorily—an important thing to re- 
member in dealing with mantling in heraldry. 
With regard to book-plates, there had been a vast 
number designed in recent years; and owing to 
the facility with which people found they could 
be designed, there had been a tendency to sacrifice 
the first object of a book-plate to the secondary 
object of making it beautiful. The first object of 
a book-plate, he thought, was that the owner's 
name should be at once intelligible. But in 
many designed nowadays the name was really the 
last thing one could ascertain. The man’s occu- 
pation or his favourite hobbies were portrayed, 
but his name was probably found in some obscure 
corner after a great deal of hunting. That seemed 
to him to be departing from the real heraldic 
spirit necessary to be preserved in book-plates. 
With regard to the method of treating heraldry 
mentioned by Mr. Crace, everyone must agree 
that it was useless and even harmful, whether in 
ornament or heraldry, to multiply detail where it 
was itself lost, and confused the form, and that 
the best design was that which best fulfilled its 
purpose as a design. Throughout his Paper Mr. 
Crace had struck the right note, and if his advice 
were followed they would be able to design 
heraldry which would not be merely a copy of 
medieval work, but quite distinet and peculiar, 
as it were, to the nineteenth century, and having 
as much vigour and interest as anything which 
had gone before it. ‘That could only be obtained 
and achieved by becoming familiar not only with 
the elementary laws of heraldry, but also with the 
anatomical forms of the animals and the objects 
to be portrayed. 

Mr. W. H. St. JOHN HOPE, M.A.,in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said he had listened with the 
greatest pleasure to the Paper, and he hoped on a 
future occasion Mr. Crace would embark further 
upon the question of Heraldry, and deal with that 
portion of it relating to badges and their treat- 
ment. There were several good examples on the 
screens showing how the artist in old times 
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revelled in his treatment of badges. Anyone who 
had gone through old wills, inventories, and other 
documents which some people considered musty, 
must have been struck with the way in which 
badges were used by way of decoration in every 
conceivable manner; on church vestments, altar 
cloths, and hangings ; in domestie work, from the 
hangings of the hall to the pavers of the floor, 
the carvings of the wainscotting, the glass, the 
bosses of the roof, and elsewhere. Pugin had rea- 
lised that to the full. The examples of his work 
exhibited really formed a portion of a series of Royal 
arms and supporters; but taken singly, as they 
were shown, they did duty perfectly well for 
badges. In many of the drawings badges wer 
used, and formed an important part of the 
design. Mr. Crace had very justly remarked 
upon the disregard by artists of the proper 
treatment of crests, helms, and inantlings; and 
to these might be added the treatment of 
coronets. It was not, he believed, quite the 
fact that coronets were restricted to persons of 
noble rank, because, as many of the drawings 
exhibited showed, knights used coronets on 
their helms, and a study of ancient seals would 
show that probably even esquires did the same 
thing. But these coronets were treated with an 
infinite variety quite foreign to the modern artist, 
who had no other idea of coronets than the 
wretched things drawn for him in books of refer- 
ence, whereas reference to ancient authorities 
would show that coronets were treated with the 
utmost freedom. There was a fine seal, for 
instance, of the Lady Margaret Peaufort who 
founded St. John’s College, Cambridge, in which 
her coronet is formed of fleurs-de-lys and Tudor 
roses ; and such simple things as crosses and flew’s- 
de-lys were very beautifully treated by mediwval 
artists. He had recently seen a design emanating 
from a school of art in the provinces, in which a 
Royal crown formed the principal part, but the 
tleurs-de-lys were 10st miserably rendered, and 
the crosses perfectly contemptible. Clearly the de 
signer had never studied old examples, and was 
not aware that just as the old men played all sorts 
of games with their heraldry, so when it came 
to details such as coronets, they did the same 
thing. Ifone wanted a grand specimen to refer 
to, there were none better than the gorgeous 
crowns surmounting the badges in King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge. Every one of them was a 
masterpiece in its way, and no two were alike, yet 
each one was a Royal crown of England. Then 
there was the question of parti-coloured fields, 
which played a part in some of the drawings 
shown by Mr. Crace. Reference to old documents 
showed that hallings, as they were called, or 
the sets of hangings round a hall, were often 
built up of a series of striped fabrics, which were 
powdered all over with badges, and made to look 
very splendid. Therefore he hoped Mr. Crace 
would give them a further edition of heraldry 


from that point of view, because he was eminently 
capable of taking some of the references to old 
documents, reproducing them on _ paper, and 
showing what beautiful things they were, and their 
absolute applicability to modern requirements and 
modern artistic tastes. 

Mr. W. A. LINDSAY, M.A., F.S.A. (Windsor 
Herald), thought both the lecturer and Mr. Gotch 
were unwittingly rather hard upon the College of 
Arms. He agreed with everything they said as to 
the absurdity of some of the grants of arms that 
had been made—more in the last century than in 
this—in which threepenny-pieces and other absurd- 
ities were represented ; but it should be recollected 
that whatever faults the then members of the 
College of Arms committed were due probably to 
their assenting too readily to what the public 
asked for, rather than to their proposing anything 
to the public. For example, he might mention 
a coat of arms he had often contemplated with 
horror, which represented the very great and dis- 
tinguished general, the late Sir James Scarlett. 
He was represented in the books of the College of 
Arms with two supporters, one of which was a 
black horse—a Life-guardsman’s horse—and the 
other was a Life-guardsman in red on the other 
shield. No herald ever designed that coat of 
arms and supporters, and it must have been done 
at the particular request of Sir James himself. 
No doubt it might be said that the College of Arms 
ought never to have assented to such a pro- 
posal; but still the fault lay primarily, as in this 
case, With the individual, and in most cases with 
the public in asking for designs which were 
neither heraldic nor in good taste. He himself 
had been asked to propose arms which he con- 
sidered as objectionable as those he had referred 
to, and of course he had refused; but it was not 
always possible, where they were dealing with a 
public body, to refuse altogether to do what was 
asked. He had listened with the greatest interest 
to the Paper, and he hoped that the subject 
would receive greater attention, for there was no 
doubt heraldry was a most charming form of 
decorative art, provided the pure forms of heraldry 
were adhered to. When heraldry was used for 
minor forms of decoration, such as book-plates, 
decoration was the principal object, instead of 
being a mere accessory, for he must altogether 
demur to the observation that the name of the 
person to whom the book-plate belonged should 
he made a prominent object in the book-plate. 
Wherever that was done, as great an absurdity 
would be committed as would have been the case if 
the young lady, in the story told by the lecturer, 
had written “ This is a rabbit,’’ below her picture ! 
When the heraldic book-plate meant anything at 
all, it told the name of the owner without printing 
his name in letters. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITE [F-.), F.S.A., observed 
that the object of heraldry, as Mr. Lindsay had 
said, was for the purpose of transmitting the name 
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as written in heraldry rather than in letters, as it 
was from the old shields that they received the 
tradition of the names; the shields had no name 
attached to them.* As far as he understood, it 
was quite a modern invention to introduce the 
name at all. The difficulty which had arisen 
from the ill-representation of heraldic forms, 
heraldic devices, and heraldic principles had 
arisen from the absolute neglect of the school 
of heraldry, as not long since was the case with 
the school of architecture. The only way to revive 
the knowledge of heraldry was to have popular 
lectures and popular explanations of it. 

THe PRESIDENT, in putting the vote, ob- 
served that Mr. Crace’s Paper dealt with per- 
haps one of the most becoming subjects that could 
be treated of before an Institute of architects, if 
Addison’s translation of one of Martial’s Epigrams 
gave them the meaning of Martial’s advice to a 
father who wanted to bring up his son to a luera- 
tive employment. It ran :— 

If of dull parts the stripling you suspect, 
Make him a herald or an architect ! 

Mr. CRACE, in responding, said that he 
entirely agreed with Mr. Gotch’s view that vigour 
is a very essential element in heraldic drawing. 
He was glad Mr. St. John Hope had called atten- 
tion to the importance, as a decorative subject, 
of that division of heraldry which came under the 
description of badges, which was a subject quite 
deserving of an article or a Paper to itself. The 
decorative use of badges was very extensive, and 
was perhaps more easy to apply than more abso- 
lutely heraldic forms. What Mr. Hope also 
mentioned as to the parti-coloured backgrounds, 
the striped hangings, was also a subject which 
inight occasionally occupy the attention of those 
concerned with internal decoration. He should 
like to say, in response to the remarks of the 
Windsor Herald, that he had endeavoured to 
avoid any appearance of criticising the Heralds’ 
College, otherwise than asa part of the general 
public, in that decadence of taste from which not 
even the Institute itself was wholly free. He had 
particularly said in his Paper that he thought the 
College of Arms only shared that lapse of taste 
which the British public was somewhat con- 
spicuous for in the first half of this century, and 
not altogether free from in the second half. He 
was afraid he could not support Mr. White’s re- 
mark about the use of the name with the shield 
being a modern invention. Among tlhe Windsor 
stall-plates exhibited it would be found that the 
very oldest had not only the arms of the dis- 
tinguished persons who were made Knights of the 
Garter, but their very distinguished names under 
them in a great number of cases. 


* As exception was taken to this statement, I should 
like to add that the rames which appear beneath the 
banners in the * National Reeord” of the Knights of 
Windsor did not appear on shield or crest of those who 
fought in tournament or battle in the days of old.—W. W. 
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9, Conpurr Srreet, Lonpox, W., 26th March 1898 


CHRONICLE. 


Presentation of Mr. Penrose’s Portrait. 

A numerous gathering of members and visitors 
witnessed the unveiling and formal presentation 
to the Institute of the portrait of the ex-President, 
Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., with which the pro- 
ceedings opened at the Meeting of Monday, the 
21st inst. The portrait, which has been sub- 
scribed for by members of the Institute, is the 
work of Mr. J. 5. Sargent, R.A., and the ceremony 
of unveiling was performed by Mr. L. Alma 
Tadema [7.A.), R.A., who was a member of the 
Committee charged with the duty of obtaining 
subseriptions and making the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

The President, in opening the proceedings, said 
the Committee had had the good fortune to get 
Mr. Sargent to paint the portrait, and as he (the 
President) had had the pleasure of seeing it, he 
was in a position to say that it was one of the 
finest works the Institute possessed, though it could 
boast of portraits by George Richmond, Jolin 
Phillip, Frank Holl, J. P. Knight, Boxall, Mr. 
Ouless, Mr. Orchardson, and Mr. Alma ‘Tadema. 

Addressing the Meeting before uncovering th« 
portrait, Mr. Alma Tadema said that he considered 
it a great privilege to be called upon to unveil the 
portrait of a man he esteemed so highly, painted 
by another he did not esteem less. He had once 
taken the liberty of calling Mr. Penrose “ our 
Athenian,’ and he continued to do so. Mr. 
Penrose was the man who had pointed out to 
them that there was life in the straight lines 
of Greek architecture, and it was appropriate 
that this portrait should be painted by the artist 
who showed them that there was life in the 
lines of the brush. The Institute now possessed 
a portrait of the distinguished President who 
during his term of office had been one of the 
three architects in the world chosen to advise as 
to the best means of restoring—no, he must not 
use the word “ restore’’—of saving the greatest 
modern monument of architecture from further 
decay after the seismic disturbances of its con- 
struction. To have a portrait of such a President 
must be a pleasure to all; to have such a good 
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portrait was a matter of much cratification to the 


subseribers. The Institute was cettine such a 
nice collection that he hb ae 3 uggested that day to 
a member of the Council that they should riously 


think of building a little cal ery for them; b 
cause though good things were always good things, 
and remained good things, still one appreciated 
them better when they were in a suitable position, 
But that was a matter he must not judge of. He 
only wished to say that Mr. Penrose’s portrait 
was a valuable addition to ti Institute collectio 
and it was a great addition to the history of the 
Institute that such a Presid nt should be so well 
represented. 

Mr. Alma ‘Tadeina then unveiled the port ait, 
which was erected with wari applause,and turnin 
to Mr. Sargent, who was present as the 
enest, tendered him “ 1e than! s of the Cominitte 
for the beautiful work he had executed for them. 

The President oni i was his pleasant duty 
to say a few words about thei 
Mr. Penrose. He was ne of those architects who 
had conferred dignity on their art, not only P3 
his knowledge, talents, an advances he had 
made in the theory of archit . but also . hia 
devotion to the scienc onomy. His name 
was, and would for ever ified wi i 
cal refinements of Gree 
be recollected that Plato, in one of hi 
complained of architects falsifyi 
instead of making the lines of 
they make them to look right. 
pher, he (the President) could only 
thankful for those delicate sensibiliti ! 
Greeks possessed, for they inade each part of their 
buildings so delicately and so exquisit ely y hat 


rehitect 


the Parthenon was like one of the works of natu 
that they could look on for ever y ithe mut | ens 
satiated or diseusted. There were two passages 


in Vitruvius, on the eur 
in temples, which ha 
from the tine when the Cod of Vitruvius wa 

rediscove red by Pogcio, in till thre days of 
Wilkins, the ereat architect who built th Nationa 


Gallery, University College, London, 1d may 

other fine buildings. Tsefore Wilkins’ time non 
of the annotators the Te id What 
Vitruvius meaiit. ni | n id hat tl 

curves were made ti ce outwards, but Wilkin 
"i the passage aright—that it had been observed 
hy the Greeks that the I o raight lines when 
seen from above looked hollow, and that when 
they were above the « ve they looked asif they had 


sagged, Now Wilkins, with an honesty which 
was perhaps not common in a discoverer, said 


that he had examined all the principal buildines 
of antiquity, but he had never observed that 
curvatire. The fact was that the straight 


lines in the Parthenon—helow th eye—wei 
encumbered with ruins. John Peunethorne, thi 
brother of Sir James, was a learned architect. and 
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— to be at Athens after Wilkins’ discovery, 
and the stylobate and the steps of the Parthenon 
were less encumbered with fragments and rubbish 
ian they had been before; so he set to work, 
ieans that he had at his disposal, to see 
whether these theories of Vitruvius were borne out 
by the facts; and he believed that they were. 
There was a great controversy about this, and 
Mr. Penrose offered to go and settle the matter. 
ha Pilettanti Society, to whom they owed so 
h for their pu bic ations on Greek are hitecture, 
fi rnished him with the means, and with his 
nowledge of architecture, and his mathematical 
attainments and his instruments, he proved for all 
time that these delicate curves really existed. A 
little while ago the newspapers reported that 
Dr. Galton affirmed that the Greeks were as 
superior to the present inhabitants of Europe as 
he inhabitants of urope are to the necro. Be 
that as it may, Vitruvius stated, in his fifth book, 
that harmony was most diftieult tothes se not know- 
ing Greek, as there were many Greek words on the 
subject for which there were no Latin equivalents, 
from which it might be inferred that many of the 
(ireck notes were such slight variations from the 
others that they coul Lnot beappreciated by Roman 
ears. He did not know a mor eloquent description 
of the buildings at Athens than that given by 
Ernest Re — After his visit there he said that 
he had often heard, read, and dreamt of perfection, 
but he never saw it till he went to Athens. He 
the President) could not remember the whole 
passage, which was as eloquent as most of his writ- 
ngs. Members would be glad to have amongst 
their excellent collection of portraits this charming 
work of Mr. Sargent, and were grateful to him for 
siving them so admirable and striking a portrait 
of their past President, with all that refinement 
{ feature that so marked the man of seience 


combined with the man of art. The divine art of 
which Mr. Sargent was so excellent an exponent, 
gave new delights to life, and fixed for their enjoy- 


beauties which, from their 

ne-cent. Tle could hardly venture 
m saying all that he should like to say on the 
divine art of painting. Lt was given to the few 
who were blessed with the gift to hand down to 
them the portraits of the great men and of the 
beautiful women who had lived in their time, the 
‘iking scenes of comedy, tragedy. and of 
and the lovely phases of landseape 
that only ed for a moment. 

‘ir, Sargent brietly acknowledged the kindly 

erences to his work. 

Mr. William Woodward [4.7 said he was sure 
he Was only giving expression to the feclings 
of every Associate In saying that there was no 
portrait upon the walls of the Institute upon 
Which they should look with greater pleasure 
than upon the excellent portrait of their dear 
friend Mr. Penrose. 
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Mr. Crace’s Paper. 

Among the distinguished visitors to the Institute 
on Monday evening attracted by the subject of 
Mv. Crace’s Paper were the Eavl of Stamford, 
who was presented to the Chair by Mr. William 
White [f'], F.S.A.; officials of the College of 
Arms, ineluding the Windsor Herald, My. W. A. 
Lindsay, M.A., F.5.A.; two of the four Pursui- 
vants, Mr. G. W. Marshall, LL.D., F.S.A., 
Croix, and Mr. Everard Green, 
Dragon ; Mr. G. W. lve, author of Decorative 
Heraldry, and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., 
whose Paper on “ Heraldry in English Mediwval 
Architecture ” read last Session, and that of Mr. 
Gotch, on the “ Heraldry of the Renaissance in 
Kneland,” at the mecting following, will be fresh 
in the recollection of members. ‘The illustrations 
exhibited included a series of cartoons from the 
stained glass in the Houses of Parliament de- 
siened by A. W. Pugin and to a great extent 
probably drawn by John Powell; cartoons of a 
similar kind by Clement Heaton; sketehes for 
a Genealogical Tree by Pugin ; desigius for book- 
plates by James West, and a set of engraved 
hook-plates by Mr. George live ; a fine set of pho- 
tographs of Spanish architecture heraldically orna- 
mented, lent by Mr. Alex. Graham P.S.A.; and 
about thirty coloured drawings from the Windsor 
Stall-plates. There was al laved a mag 
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cent Spanish embroidered cloth 


the latter part of the sixteenth century, kindly 
lent by Messrs. Duveen Brothers of Bond Street. 
Specimens of heraldic fabrics and papers designed 
by Pugin were also shown. 


Stata 
Work OL 


Monsieur Harmand’s Paper. 

On Monday, the 4th April, Monsicur Georges 
Harmand, Avocat a la Cour d’Appel, Paris, will 
read before the Institute a Paper on * Copyright, 
and its Use for Architects and Artists.” Monsieur 
Harmand, who is a Membre du Conseil Judiciaire 
de la Société Centrale des Architectes Francais, et 
de la Caisse de Défense des Architectes irancai 
is a recognised authority on the copyright question, 
and has been struggling for many years to obiaiu 
for architectural works the same safeguards by 
copyright as possessed by books and other works 
of art. As Monsieur Harmand is cominy from 
Paris expressly to read this Paper, it is exceeding] 
desirable that as full a Meeting as possible should 
welcome a foreign guest. The Secretary will be 
glad to send cards of invitation to any members 
who have friends, legal or otherwise, interested 
in the subject. Monsieur Harmand will read his 
Paper in English. 


Fireproof Staircases. 
he article by Mv. William: Simpsou //.21.) The 
Stair of the London Dwelling House—A Death 
Trap” [p. 171}, has been read with some attention 
by certain municipal bodies engaged in the re- 


vision of the Building By-laws. Whether it will 
lead to the adoption of Mr. Simpson's suggestions 
remains to be seen. But the deliberations of the 
local committees certainly point to an awakening 
to the necessity of legislative action as to some 
form of fireproof construction that will ensure safe 
egress for inmates. 


The late James Edmeston //’.!. 

The following notes of Mr. Mdmeston’s profes- 
sional career have been kindly contributed by Mr. 
idward Gabriel (4.|, who had been associated in 
partnership with the deceased for fourteen years: 

James Kdmeston, whose long and active career 
was brought to a close on the 6th inst. in his 
75th year, was one of the oldest members of the 
Institute, having jomed as an Associate in 1856, 
becoming a Iellow three years afterwards, and 
subsequently serving on the Council in the years 
1868-69 and 1876. He was one of the promoters, 
and until quite recently Chairman, of the Archi- 
tectural Union Company. Under his direction the 
Conduit Street Galleries were erected, the original 
intention being to provide accommodation for the 
vunual exhibition of architectural designs and 
drawings. He took an active interest in the work 
of the Institute, in January 1860 contributing a 
Paper ‘On the Use of Zine in Roofs, and the 
Causes of Failure therein,’ of which the discus- 
sion only appears in the Transactions of that 
vear, an illustrated copy of the Paper having been 
wesented by the author to each member. In 
June 1861 he read a Paper on * The Proposed 
Minbankment of the ‘Thames ” ['TRANSACTIONS 
ISGU 61, p.280!. He was also one of the founders 
of the Architectural Association, being President 
as far back as 1853-54, and a Vice-President 
during the previous year. He was a I’cllow of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and a member of the Dis- 
irict Surveyors’ Association. 

Mr. {idmeston was the pupil of the late Arthur 
Ashpitel, with whoin he remained for some years 
as inmanaging assistant, and then commenced his 
long association with the City, where he built up 
an extensive practice in connection with various 
banks, offices, warehouses, and other buildings for 
commercial purposes. Of late years his wide 
experience, tact, and judgment made his services 
in much request in arbitrations, and as assessor 
in architectural competitions. He was Official 
\rbitvator to the City of London Court in cases of 
building disputes, and also one of those appointed 
under the Board of Trade. The death, in 1884, 
of his only son, James $. Edmeston, who had 
been in partnership with him for many years, 
and who was a pupil of the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, Was a great blow to him, but borne with 
fortitude, and he continued actively engaged to the 
close of his busy life. Recent buildings which he 
carried out in association with Mr. Gabriel include 
the London and South-Western Bank, and a large 
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number of suburban branches, the Blackheath 
Concert Hall, School of Art, and School of Music, 
Public Libraries at Tottenham and Kilburn, the 
Willesden Fire Brigade Station, Willesden Isola- 
tion Hospital, Willesden Coroner’s Court, and 
many buildings in the West of England. 

Kor a long period he was Chairman of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Tine Arts, and 
upon his resignation, some time ago, owing to 
advancing years, was elected a Vice-President. 
He took a deep interest in Freemasonry, and was 
«u member of Grand Chapter and Grand Lodge, 
having a few years ago held the office of Past 
Grand Superintendent of Works. Apart froin his 
professional work he took a great interest in 
municipal life, and was one of the oldest members 
of the City Corporation, having been a member of 
the Broad Street Ward since 1868, and being 
elected Deputy of that Ward in 1880. He was 
President of the Paddington Conservative Associa- 
tion and on the Committee of the Conservative 
Club. 

The late Sir Henry Bessemer [//..1.]. 

By the death of Sir Henry Bessemer, F.R.S., 
which occurred on Tuesday, the 15th inst., the 
Institute loses one of its most distinguished mem- 
bers. Although his name is identified with the 
invention of his world-famous steel process, the 
fields of his activity were wide and varied. He 
was a member of most of the European learned 
and scientific societies, and had been an Hon. 
Associate of the Institute since 1879. He was 
eighty-five years of age. Members will receive the 
news of his death with profound regret. 


REVIEWS, LXIX. 


{186) 
SCOTCH ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS. 
The Keclesiastical Architecture of Scotland from the 


Earliest Christian Times to the Seventeenth Century. 
By David MacGibbon and Thomas Ross, Authors of 


“The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scot- 
land,” Vols. II. and III. Loy. 80. Edin. 1896-97. 
Price of the complete work, £6 6s.net. [David Douglas, 


10, Castle Street, Edinburgh.] 

Of writing many books there is no end. Some 
books justify their own existence ; some seek to 
justify the existence of books already written ; 
while others find justification nowhere, even 
although it be sought carefully, and with tears. 
The book under review belongs, I think, un- 
doubtedly to the order of books which justify their 
own existence, for it deals in a simple and direct, 
yet withal comprehensive fashion, with a subject 
of national importance, and of real interest. It is 
written, moreover, in a quiet and orderly manner, 
as becomes a book that is largely encyclopedic 
in character, and full of architectural, archo- 
logical, and historical references. Furthermore, 


the arrangement of the matter is good, while the 
illustrations are not of the too eagerly individual 
order, but are rather clearly and well-drawn 
pictorial diagrams, showing not only judiciously 
selected and extensive views of buildings, but also 
interesting and useful features of detail or con- 
struetion, where these are possible and desirable ; 
all of which are commendable as notes of refer- 
ence and valuable linear records of existing facts, 
made from apparently actual observation. Earlier 
workers in the field of Scottish ecclesiastical, as 
of castellated, architecture are Grose and Billings ; 
and while both have produced excellent and 
notable works covering a wide area, Messrs. 
MaeGibbon and Ross’s volumes are almost entirely 
comprehensive, and there are few important or 
characteristic ecclesiastical buildings, even if of 
small size, which do not find acknowledgment in 
their pages. From beyond John o’ Groat’s house, 
even from furthermost Shetland, from St. John’s 
Kirk, Unst, to Kirkmaiden, in the Mull of Gallo- 
way; from the Hebrides to Buchan Ness and 
Berwick-on-Tweed, do they range and record with 
goodwill and purposelike enthusiasm ; for none, 
surely, save those keenly interested would travel 
so far, or work with such assiduity. 

The only adverse criticism that may be adven- 
tured, even if in such a work it be not indeed 
itself a measure of commendation, is, that in 
neither Jetterpress nor illustration, have the authors 
been visibly influenced by the poetic grandeur or 
the abounding faith of which the monuments 
they so tersely describe, are full. The glorious 
old buildings awaken, seemingly, no responsive 
emotion, and the volumes testify impartially and 
critically of the outward appearance and form, 
rather than of architecture itself. The book is 
clearly a scientific treatise, lucidly and admirably 
setting forth its facts, but in no sense is it a 
volume of art; and neither, as such, can it be 
now considered. None the less, excellent is each 
volume; not each better than the other, but each 
full of sustained interest, and so written that one 
is able to understand and retain, with compara- 
tive ease, much of the whole matter contained in 
the work. And surely the true test of a real book 
is, that one looks eagerly forward to each succeed- 
ing volume—to the next, and the next—and that 
when completed, it is a magnum opus. 

Volume |. has been already reviewed, in the 
JouRNAL of date 5th November 1896, and now 
the publisher is again good enough to submit the 
two succeeding and final volumes, for a similar 
purpose. ‘The first volume closed with a descrip- 
(ion of work prior to the thirteenth century, and 
the high encomium given to it by its reviewer, and 
his anticipatory hopes for the sueceeding volumes, 
have, in them, been alike justified and realised. 

The period covered by the latter volumes—the 
beginning of the thirteenth to the close of the 
seventeenth century is, in its earlier portion, of 
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all Gothic architecture, that of the most beautiful 
and interesting work, whether considered in spirit, 
in mass, construction, or detail ; and outstand- 
ingly so, is this the case, during the period covered 
by the second volume. In it, we have a record 
of the growth and development of the first and 
second pointed styles, as exhibited in Scottish 
ecclesiastical buildings. Following a well-written 
preface, the volume fittingly opens with a deserip- 
tion of the Cathedral of St. Andrews, the former 
ecclesiastical metropolis of Scotland, and the 
capital of the ancient kingdom of Fife. Over 
twenty separate illustrations, and many pages of 
historical and descriptive letterpress, are accorded 
to this ruin; while by the courtesy of Mr. John 
Kinross, a plan showing the recently excavated 
conventual and other buildings attached to the 
sathedral is given, at once showing the extent, 
and, in part also, the result of the operations 
recently undertaken by the Marquis of Bute. The 
fulness and care with which this building is con- 
sidered are indicative of a general practice, rather 
than an isolated instance, of the thoroughness 
and exactitude manifest throughout the entire 
work. Thereafter, and following in succession 
St. Andrews, are Arbroath Abbey, Holyrood 
Abbey, Edinburgh, Kilwinning Abbey, Ayrshire, 
Dunblane Cathedral, Klein Cathedral, Pluscardine 
Priory, Glasgow Cathedral, Brechin Cathedral, 
with its ancient round tower; Sweetheart Abbey, 
supremely beautiful in its deep and weathered 
red sandstone, its greensward, surrounding trees, 
and mighty hill of Criffel; then eastward once 
more to its sister shrine of Melrose, a Cister- 
cian foundation also, and one of richer elabora- 
tion and poetic fame, but surely not of truer form. 
Last of all to be here noted, St. Giles; with yet 
many another of lesser name and renown, quiet 
town and village churches, each in its time 
serving as epochs of faith, and love of art. Of the 
buildings instanced, save only St. Giles, Dunblane, 
and Glasgow, all are dilapidated ; and one looks 
in wonder at the havoc and desolation wrought 
by man, an enemy of fiercer power and more 
vindictive will, than time itself. Pathetic and 
sad are the lichened stumps of lonely pier bases— 
foundations of former grandeur and lofty heights 
achieved—the broken arches, the unglazed win- 
dows, the roofless walls; the very altars are 
destroyed : and one looks longingly through broken 
traceries, where even it takes a poet to rejuvenate 
the glorious edifice, as it came from the hand of 
the workers; and the dear air looks in wistfully, 
as if deprived of the prayers that rose up uncurbed 
to the sleeping arches 
Here the long Miserere wailed to God, 
And the Gloria leaped heavenward. 


The great central towers of many noble churches 
are buried even in the ground. St. Andrews and 
Elgin, Arbroath, Holyrood, and Kilwinning, where 


are they? Only Glasgow, Pluscardine, Sweet- 
heart, St. Giles, of these named, remain. 

To no church in these volumes is greater space 
given, than to St. Mungo’s Cathedral, which is 
abundantly illustrated and fully described. Its 
beautiful lower church, authoritatively said to be 
one of the most beautiful in the world, is deline- 
ated by plans and views. Mr. John Honeyman, 
than whom, perhaps, none better knows the 
sathedral, is quoted largely in the text. Mr. T. 
lL. Watson’s ingenious exposition regarding the 
vaulting of the lower church, the sequence and 
development of the mouldings of its vaulting 
ribs, is referred to at length ; while, again, in the 
preface to the succeeding volume, the authors seek 
to withdraw from Mr. Watson’s interpretation, and 
support a theory advanced by Mr. Macgregor 
Chalmers, who joins issue with Mr. Watson on 
his views. In this, at least, authors and dis- 
putants have surely common ground, that the 
beautiful architecture, of whatever minute exact- 
ness of date and sequence, is shamefully obscured, 
and well-nigh hidden altogether, by the hideous 
and unsightly glass which disfigures the windows 
of the edifice. Probably in no other ancient 
building is so much wretched glass seen. While 
one is somewhat critical, it may not be unseeming, 
if I venture to correct, not an error in regard to 
architectural fact, but a misreading in reference 
to a book of my own, of which the authors have 
been good enough to speak, as also to refer to me 
by name, and apparently to prove that I have pro- 
pounded a wrong theory from certain unsupport- 
able data. Asa matter of fact the authors and I 
are entirely agreed ; only, in referring to a portion 
of my book on Crosraguel Abbey, relative to the 
choir and sacristy wall, they have inadvertently 
attributed to me a statement which I did not 
make, and then they most courteously, and at 
some pains, prove that my assumed statement is 
wrong. 

In the final volume, as in its predecessor, 
there is an ably written and accurate summary of 
the characteristic features of the third, or late 
pointed period. Paisley Abbey, Dunkeld Cathedral, 
Iona Cathedral, St. Machar’s Cathedral, Aber- 
deen, Rosslyn Church, and many others are 
described. What at one time was Trinity Church, 
Edinburgh, is also noticed, and sufficiently illus- 
trated to awaken keen regret that railway enter- 
prise should necessitate the destruction of such 
living monuments of other days. The closing 
chapter is devoted to the work of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and if it treats of 
buildings of small importance, it is none the less 
of much interest ; and in it, as in previous chap- 
ters, the historical and social—if not the intel- 
lectual—causes influencing, and in part impelling, 
the architecture of the period, are fully considered. 

Interesting is it to note, that Scottish eccle- 
siastical foundations were often, in part at least, 
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fortified, and made places of strength ; and that 
in them “ sword and Bible seem strangely familiar, 
and church and tower go hand in hand.” The 
influence of close intercourse and friendship with 
other countries is noted; and the famous French 
workers of James LV. and V., the Merliouns, who 
laboured in the Royal service, is instanced, as also 
that the dignity of “King’s Master Mason” be- 
came a Court appointment. 

The chronologice1 classification adopted by the 
authors is probably the best, and it appears to be 
well observed and sustained throughout ; yet, as 
is unavoidable in a work of wide range, one comes 
across building of early date, in structures tabu- 
lated under a later period; but, on the other hand, 
as is pointed out, nearly all the large churches of 
the third period are restorations, and no new 
churches of ereat size were undertaken during 
this later period. The volumes abound in useful 
facts, interesting dissertations, and certain com- 
parative analyses of the dates and characteristics 
of Scottish ecclesiastical architecture; but in a 
country such as the Scotland of the Middle, and 
even later, Ages, broken as it was by war and 
internecine strife, it cannot be a subject of wonder 
if architecture did not find such lavish en- 
couragement as in more peaceful realms ; and that 
the developinent and changes of its successive 
stages were sometimes slow in reaching, and in 
being applied to, outlying districts and_ places 
diflicult of access, throughout the land. In con- 
clusion, the authors have done their work for 
time—and, as it seems—once, well, and for all, 
little within its own scope having been left unre- 
corded for future gleaners. The topographical 
and general indexes at the end are of much value 
for reference, as the books well deserve ; and the 
volumes themselves are of convenient size, well 
printed, with “ood mareins, cood paper, and suit- 
ably bound. It may be indisputably accepted, that 
The Kee lesiastical Arehitecture of NS otlan like 
The Caste llated Miet Domi stic Are hi itecture ( tr 
Scotland, by the same authors, is a work of real 
merit, and large value; and there is little doubt 
but that itis. and will remain, the standard work 
upon the subject. 


Ayr, NB. James A, Mornts. 
(187) 
PARTY STRUCTURES. 

Party Structures: London Building Act, 1804. Part 
VIII. By Sydney Perks, A., author of Dilapi- 
dations.” Fep. 80. Lond. 1897. lhe St. Bride's 
Press, Limited, 24, Bride Lane. Fleet Street. 


With the advent of the new Duildine Act, our 
profession was not idle in mastering its details, 
and Mr. Heathcote Stathainm published a critical 
analysis of the Act, which work quite fulfils its title, 
and besides describing what is new in the Act 
of 1894, points out differences in respect of the 
Act of 1855. Following on this, Mr. Banister 


Fletcher and Mr. Bernard Dicksee both compiled 
very useful works on the Building Act. Nor was 
the legal profession backward in providing in- 
formation, Mr. Alexander J. David, Mr. W. F. 
Craies, and Messrs. Cunningham Glen and Arthur 
Bethune, and Messrs. Griftith and Pember (the 
latter of whom earried through the Bill in the 
House) also issued valuable works on the subject. 

Mr. Sydney Perks has made a laudable effort 
to supply a want which, as above shown, does not 
exist. The merit of this brochure is, that it is 
compact and inexpensive ; its demerit, the con- 
troversial cheracter of its contents, tending rather 
to obscure than to enlighten or properly in- 
terpret. It is premature at present to criticise an 
Act which has only been a few years in existence. 
That it was an honest, though somewhat awkward, 
attempt of the London County Council to amend 
the Act of 1855, which had so well served its 
purpose for over forty years, no one will gainsay. 
That the Act of 1894 has some inconsistencies— 
and even contradictions, due to self-evident causes 

-no one ean deny; but it is equally certain that 
these can only be satisfactorily rectified by 


judicial interpretation, which must surely be 


appealed to as time tlows on. Meanwhile, it is 
undesirable to raise questions of a complicated 
nature which, all who have to administer the 
clauses of the Act will coneur, would be better to 
allow to lie dormant until the occasion arises for 
their discussion. It is always undesirable to 
increase ditticulties, to foster or to engender 
litigation. The duty of our profession is to en- 
deavour loyally to carry out the spirit and intention 
of the Act, so far as its members reasonably can. 
Mr. Perks should have called attention to the 
fact that a s/yht to raise a party fence wall, or to 
pull down the same and rebuild as a party wall, 
is only a rigitt in relation to party structures, and 
not ctherwise (List ¢. Tharpe); and that chimney 
breasts cannot be removed without a certificate 
from the Pistrict Surveyor (sec. 64, sub-see. 19). 
Respecting sec. 98, which is a new and import- 
ant section of the Act relative to underpinning, 
there seems to be no “ambiguity ’’ about it. It 
applies only where a building owner intends to 
erect, within ten feet of an adjoining owner’s build- 
ing, a new building or structure, any part of which, 
within such ten feet, extends to a lower level than 
the foundations of such building belonging to the 
said adjoining owner. It does not apply where 
there is vn existing building, and such existing 
building is to be underpinned, because this is 
provided for in the right which the building owner 
has under see. 88, sub-sec. 6; and I therefore 
think My. Perks has misapprehended this section. 
Then, with regard to sec. 91, it is quite clear 
that the surveyors appointed have to settle from 
time to time, during the continuance of any work 
to which the original notice relates, any dispute 
which may arise: and any matter upon which 
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there is a difference of opinion may be referred 
under the award for further award with respect 
thereto ; and this procedure, so far as I know, has 
never been questioned ; but Mr. Perks is clearly 
wrong in stating that the surveyors can, under 
sections 9! or 93, hear witnesses on oath. The 
matter in dispute must be settled by the three 
surveyors, and it is for the purpose of avoiding 
the expenses incurred in summoning witnesses, 
solicitors, counsel, and others that the procedure 
under this section is provided. The Arbitration 
Act of 1889 does not apply to these sections, but 
it does to sec. 107, sub-sec. 2, which, as its word- 
ing shows, is an arbitration under the Arbitration 
Act, anda reference to Mr. Glen’s or Mr. Craies’ 
work will show that they consider that this is so, 
and why the distinction arises. 

A word as to the raising of party fence walls. 

t must be always borne in mind that the build- 
ing owner has only a right to raise a party fence 
wall or to pull it down and rebuild it as a purty 
wll under sec. 88, and that that +/ght is given 
only in relation to purty structures; Ge. you 
cannot raise a party fence wall unless it is in- 
tended to make it a party wall: and a party wall 
must either be for the separation of buildings, or 
standing part on the land of adjoining owners, and 
still be part of a building. <A misinterpretation 
of this section may lead to serious diftienlties. 

A large proportion of Mr. Perks’ brochure is, as 
| have said, composed of controversial points ex- 
pressing his own unsupported opinion. One would 
have thought that the cases of Weston vr. Arnold 
and Crofts v. Haldane would have settled the ques- 
tion as to what proportion of the height of a 
party wall belongs in common to two buildings, 
and where it ceases to be a party wall for the rest 
of its height, and sec. 5%, sub see. (b), gives its 
leneth; but Mr. Perks * thinks not.” 

Again, with regard to the valuable work done 
by the Institute, with respect to their notice forms, 
Mr. Perks takes exception. The only objection is 
their price; if this were less they would, I think, 
be gratefully and universally adopted. 

lor forty years, In earrving out the Act of 
1855, there has been no difficulty in understand- 
ing the meaning of the words * necessary works,”’ 
and it is hard to comprehend why there should 
be any with respect to the Act of 1894. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot, as Mr. Perks would desire, 
construe the Act according “ to its intention’’: we 
have to interpret it as it is written. But, after all, 
the whole of Mr. Perks’s remarks are swmmed up 
on page 22, where he says that “an experienced 
surveyor would not allow any of the liberties 
which he suggests can be taken, but would at once 
insist on an award.” 

I think the advice given on page 55, not to fill 
in the name of the owners, on a notice, but to 
address it ‘ to the owner’”’ of the premises, and 
then, if no person can be found, to fix a copy of 


the same on a conspicuous part of the building, is 
an unwise recommendation. A recent case, taken 
by the London County Council to the Superior 
Courts, upholds my view : it is possible and more 
than probable that litigation would be occasioned 
by such a procedure. The notice should be given 
to the owners; efforts should be made to find 
them, and evidence should be ready to show that 
these efforts have been made. When this has 
been done, and ineffectually, then and then only 
should the notice be affixed to the premises ; and 
it is quite evident that the R.LB.A. think the 
same, because, on their form * A,” the address is 
“To Mr. of ——.” If any procedure was 
afterwards taken with regard to the serving of the 
notice, a magistrate would decide that in the one 
case the notice had not been properly served, and 
that in the other it had been, because no trouble 
had been spared to ascertain the address or ad- 
dresses of the several adjoining owners. I admit 
it is a difficulty, but this is the way to meet it. 

With respect to the stamping of an award, the 
cost is £1 15s. and 45s. for the duplicate or 
counterpart, and | know of no instance where an 
estimate of work has been inelnded in a party wall 
award, and if it were, I think it would be z/tra 
vires, and would not affect the question of the 
stamping. 

If the question of light and air is, as Mr. Perks 
says, beyond the province of surveyors under the 
Act, as undoubtedly it is, why does he comment 
on it at all? Section 101 elearly removes all 
questions of this character out of the Act. 
Whether it is advisable or not that these questions 
should come under the Arbitration Act of 1889, it 
is clear that at the present time they cannot come 
under the Building Act. 

Then Mr. Perks seems to question the power 
of the District Surveyor to prevent certain irregn- 
larities or evasions of the Act. Here, again, he is 
under a misconception, for if the opening, shown 
in his illustration No. 15, was in an external wall, 
and the adjoining owner wished to convert it into 
a party wall, the District Surveyor would not 
allow it to be done whilst’ the ancient light existed. 
If the owner of the ancient light declined to allow 
the window to be closed, so as to make the wall a 
party wall in conformity with the provisions of the 
Act, the District Surveyor could and would object 
to the adjoining owner raising his building as 
shown: and so with regard to other matters 
referred to in the pamphlet. Where works are 
not in conformity with the provisions of the Act 
they cannot be executed. 

The Act being a consolidation of so many Acts, 
it is a praiseworthy object to endeavour to dissect 
its various parts and to try to throw some light 
upon the meaning of the varions sections, and the 
intricacy of their verbiage, and for so much | 
think we may thank Mr. Perks. 

H. H. Counts. 
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NOTES. QUERIES, AND REPLIES, 
The Round Towers of Great Britain. 


From W. Hupsown 

These have been described, and their origin and 
uses treated of and discussed, as much as any 
other ecclesiological subject, by architects and 
antiquaries ; and as they are akin to the subject 
of Campanili, and desire for collected information 
was expressed by a speaker at the Meeting of the 
21st February, perhaps I may be allowed to say 
that, in the Dictionary of the Architectural 
Publication Society, there is a list of books, 
pamphlets, and papers upon the subject—vol. vii. 
p. 76, to which reference can be made. 

In 1831 two Papers were published by the 
Society of Antiquaries; one by Mr. Samuel 
Woodward, of Norwich, the other by Mr. John 
Gage, F.R.S. ( Arch@ologia, vol. xxiii.), illustrated 
by eight quarto copper-plates, of English round 
towers, most of them in Norfolk and Sutfolk, 
with details of arches, mouldings, &e., drawn to 
seale by Mr. J. C. Buckler. Reference is made to 
others in Berks, Essex, Cambridge, and Sussex ; 
the total in England is said to amount to at least 
fifty, the highest being under sixty feet, the 
diameters varying from eight to fourteen feet, and 
the thickness of walls from two-and-a-half to five 
feet. In nearly every case they are attached to 
and form part of the church. 

Mr. Gave thinks that there is no affinity between 
these English and the detached Irish examples, and 
that they were not introduced into East Anglia by 
lurs@us the monk, who came thence and built 
monasteries here; in fact, that, though of 
Christian origin, none of them are of the Saxon 
period, but the oldest, even, is of the Norman 
period, and only one dates prior to the twelfth 
century. They are built of flint, sometimes 
having bands of thin brick or tile; the face 
battered for the whole height, or, at least, up to 
the commencement of the upper stage. In most 
cases the floors were of timber, but there are 
exceptions ; the windows are ere slits, except in 
the higher stage. Many of them contain bells, 
but the unsuitability of shape probably caused 
their discontinuance. 

Their objects have been variously given, as (1) 
places of refuge or sanctuary ; (2) depositories for 
relics, records, and valuables; (8) belfries; (4) 
sepulchral monuments. 

To select one or two from the Dictionary list : 
Mr. Geo. Petrie’s work, The Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Ireland anterior to the Anglo- 
Norman Invasion, published in 1845, deals with 
Irish remains, and Suckling’s History of Sujiolk, 
1846; Gage’s History of Sujiolk, 1888, contains 
particulars, steel engravings, and woodcuts of 
many in that county. 

On the subject of the Irish towers, a Paper was 


read at the Institute by Mr. G. M. Hills, on 11th 
January 1858. Remains of more than a hundred 
are said to exist there, and about twenty are 
almost perfect. ‘They are much loftier than the 
inelish towers, ranging from 60 to 130 feet high. 
It is not unreasonable, perhaps, to suppose that 
the idea was taken from the round towers of 
Ravenna, such as $. Apollinare and $. Giovanni 
Bat. At Brixworth, Northants, the well-known 
square with round tower, fifteen feet diameter, 
attached, bears some resemblance to them, and 
is shown in Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 
vol. v., plates 2 and last, both in elevation and 
perspective ; also details of the triplet opening with 
its two mid-wall columns, and flat stone carry- 
ing the semi-circular tile arches of the opening. 


MINUTES. X. 

At the Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
held Monday, 21st March 1808, at 8 pv... the President, 
Professor Aitchison, R.A., in the chair, the Minutes of the 
Special and Ordinary Meetings held 7th March 1898 [ante, 
p. 205) were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Stamford, who was present 
as a Visitor, was presented to the Chair by Mr. William 
White F.S.A., and welcomed by the President. 

Mr. John Ormrod “-t., attending for the first time since 
his election, was tormally admitted and signed the Register. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward A.) having requested that a note 
of any communications which had passed between the 
Council of the Institute and Her Majesty’s Office of 
Works with respect to the new Government Oftices at 
Whitehall, might be inserted in the next issue of the 
JounxaL for the information of members, the President 
replied that, the matter being confidential, the Council 
were unable to accede to his request. 

\ subscription portrait of the ex-President, Mr. F. C. 
Penrose, F.R.S., painted by Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A., having 
been formally unveiled by Mr. Alma Tadema R.A., 
was presented to the Institute, and the gift acknowledged 
by the President. 

A Paper by Mr. J. D. Crace (HuA., entitled Heranpre 
DrawinG anp irs Apavrarton, haying been read by him and 
discussed, a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to 
the author, and to Mr. G. W. Eve for notes and illustra- 
tions to the Paper, and to other gentlemen for drawings, 
cartoons, and heraldic hangings, &e., kindly lent for 
exhibition. 


Books received for Review. 

Specifications in Detail. By Frank A. Macey, Architect. 
so. Lond. 1808. [Messrs. E. & F.N. Spon, 125, Strand. 

Bell’s Cathedral Series 

Winchester. By Philip W. Sergeant. 

Lichtield. By A. b. Clifton. 

Norwich. By C. H. B. Quennell. 

Peterborough. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 
so. Lond. 1898. Price 1s. 6d. each. [ Messrs. George Bell 
& Sons, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

An Avchitect’s Experiences, Professional, Artistic, and 
Theatrical. By Alfred Darbyshire, F.S.A., Author of “ The 
Booke of Olde Manchester and Salford.” (J. E. Cornish, 
Manchester. 

The Law and Practice of Compensation, with the text of 
chief Statutes relating thereto, and forms and precedents. 
By H. C. Richards, F.S.A., M.P., Barrister-at-law, and John 
Pp. H. Soper, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-law. 80. Lond. 
‘Frank Wilson, 6, St. Bride Street. | 
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